He must have known we didn't stand an earthly.
All I had was the knave and a deuce. What could
I do with that ? . . ."

A considerable inquest on the previous night's
bridge ensued while the Captain shifted about rest-
lessly on the arm of the leather chair in his impatience,
rubbing more and more red powder on to his British
Warm.

At last the Lieutenant relinquished the 'phone.

" The chap's gone out. Nobody seems to know
where," he announced. " I'll have to go and find
somebody else."

" My fate may be of considerable importance to
me," thought the Captain ruefully, when he found
himself alone again, "but it doesn't matter a damn
to these people. That's the cold truth. I've got to
be philosophical about this. After all, I'm just
another job for them . . ."

His enforced philosophy helped him through another
long quarter of an hour. Then the Lieutenant re-
appeared.

" It's all right now," he said. " So long as you
don't mind a lady doctor."

The Captain would have snatched at the offer of
a chimpanzee doctor, so eager was he to get pro-
ceedings started. He followed the R.A.M.C. Lieuten-
ant into the corridor and through another chocolate
door into a room very similar to the one he had left,
except that it contained a book-case on the wall and
a grate with a small coal-fire burning. At the desk
sat another R.A.M.C. Lieutenant, a dark, broad-
shouldered, long-faced man who wore glasses. Evi-
dently the principal member of the Board. Behind
him stood the third member, the lady doctor who
had been roped-in at the last moment, a young Woman,
not more than twenty-three years old, dressed in
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